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them than elsewhere.   But all this did not mean the elimination of the white
man from trade altogether.    (This witness said emphatically).
Most public men there believe that Natal owes its prosperity to the
presence of the Indian. The special Commissioners, who, some years
ago, examined the whole question, said, especially with reference to the
British Indian trader, against whom His Excellency has been pleased to
advance so much argument, gave their opinion [sic] as follows:
We are content to place on record our strong opinion, based on much ob-
servation, that the presence of these traders has been beneficial to the whole
Colony, and that it would be unwise, if not unjust, to legislate to their prejudice.
Nearly all of them are Mohammedans, either total abstainers from alcoholic
liquors, or drinking them in moderation. They are thrifty by nature and sub-
missive to the law.
Out of the seventy-two European witnesses, who gave their evidence
before the Commission, almost every one of those who spoke as to the
presence of the Indian affecting the Colony has said that he is indispens-
able for its welfare.
But the most striking instance, perhaps, shewing that the Indian is
not the menace that he is popularly considered to be to the white predomi-
nance, is to be found in the Cape Colony. That Colony has never imported
Indian labour, but up to last year, it was open to receive any Indian who
went there. Indians are entitled to own land, they may take out licences
to trade without any let or hindrance, and they enjoy practically all the
rights possessed by His Majesty's other subjects. And yet his competition
has not told upon the European community in any way whatsoever, except
in so far as his presence has stimulated healthy rivalry. There are at
the Cape far wealthier Indians than in the Transvaal, but they have not
made any appreciable impression on the ownership of land.
My Association, therefore, ventures to submit that the past, in so
far as it throws any light on the question, does not bear out the fears
expressed by His Excellency.
That the opposition to the British Indian is confined to the trader class
in the Transvaal, and therefore, purely interested, is, in the humble opinion
of my Association, plain from the fact that the Indian depends largely
upon European support. Having been found reliable, the European
banks give him credit, European houses sell him goods on credit, and
the European customers purchase goods from him, his best customers
being the Dutch people. It may here be mentioned that, even during
the Boer rule, a Petition, extensively signed by the Dutch people as also
the English people, was presented to the late President Kruger favouring
the presence of the Indian.
The social and political equality, it is true, was never recognised
during the Boer regime as between white and Coloured people, but the
Indian, it will be readily admitted, has studiously kept himself aloof from
intruding himself on any of the two departments.
My Association craves leave to discuss the proposals made by His
Excellency which have been termed by him c'concessions55, but which,